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the most important pamphleteer of Jacobean London is, undoubt-
edly, Thomas Dekker.
Apart from his dramatic work1, Dekker stands alone in this
period. He is remarkable not as a satirist but as the first great
literary artist of London street life. He discovered how to describe
the city populace as a whole in its pursuits and agitations ; but, as
literature had not yet evolved a special medium2 for this por-
traiture, his gift finds expression only in a number of erratic
and ephemeral tracts. For instance, like other free lances8, he
seized the obvious opportunity of producing a celebration of
Elizabeth's death and James's accession. He entitled this tract
The Wonderfidl Yeare (1603). But the writer's thoughts are
soon drawn from perfunctory adulation to the more suggestive
theme of the plague which raged that year in London. We have
a picture of Death encamped like an army in the sin-polluted
suburbs. Its tents are winding-sheets, its field-marshal the plague,
its officers burning fevers, boils, blains and carbuncles; the rank
and file consist of mourners, * merrie sextons/ hungry coffin-sellers
and * nasty grave-makers'; the two catchpoles are fear and
trembling. The invaders storm London, massacring men, women
and children, breaking open coffers, rifling houses and ransacking
streets. There are passages of almost unparalleled horror de-
scribing the rotten coffins filling the streets with stench, or the
muck-pits full of putrid corpses, among which the worms writhe
in swarms. There is originality in this conception of death,
but much more in Dekker's description of the narrow London
streets at night time, filled with the groans or raving of sick men,
with glimpses of figures stealing out to fetch the sexton or sweating
under the load of a corpse which they must hide before (the fettall
hand writing of death should seale up their doores/ Then, we watch
the stampede into the country, and note the touches of meanness
and heroism which a commotion always brings to the surface. The
tract ends with the humorous side of the plague, discovered in
some witty though rather grim anecdotes, one recounting how the
death of a Londoner at a country inn threw the whole village into
1 He had already written eight plays single-handed and seven in collaboration,
besides historical works in conjunction with Drayton.
* As we have seen, character writers sometimes described scenes and institutions.
But, before Donald Lnpton's London and Country Carbonadoed (1632), none, apparently,
are touched with the fascination of London streets.
8 Of, Eichard Johnson, Anglorum Lachrymae*, H. Chettle, England?* Mourning
Garment; J, Hall, The King's Prophecfe or W&SWQ <fo#; Thomas Bing, Sorrowe* Joy,
3. Bowlands, God save the King,